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N speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, ‘‘The first 
requirement is a good animal,”’ 

The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a 
wholesome form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles 
of physical movement. 

The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer 
Mimetic Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to bodily 


development. 


The Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere as the best 


form of Physical Education for all children, growing girls and boys. 
A very important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is A/usic, 
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COMMUNITY CENTER CONFERENCE 
Howard S. Braucher 


Should the support and control of the community and neigh- 
borhood centers be predominantly municipal or private? ‘This 
was the fundamental question on which there was so much differ- 
ence of opinion even in the small group present at the Community 
Center Conference recently held in New York City that the chair- 
man of a special committee of four appointed to bring in a report 
on which all should agree asked permission to have each one of the 
four speak because each had different ideas. “‘An organization 
of radicals is a contradiction in terms, because as soon as radicals 
organize they cease to be radicals.’’ A true radical loudly attacks 
at night what he enthusiastically proclaimed in the morning. 

It seemed to some of us who were present that the leaders 
in charge of the Conference were afraid of government. ‘“‘No 
government is wise enough to provide recreation for cosmopolitan 
groups in a city like New York,” said one speaker. Government 
hands things down to the people and forces its will on the people. 
There were many expressions of faith in democracy, in the people, 
in letting all the people work out their will, but the speakers did 
not seem to think of the people as having anything to do with gov- 
ernment. I wondered for the moment if I had fallen asleep and 
awakened in Russia. No, I was not in Russia but in New York 
and many of the speakers and leaders were New York City men. 
When I remembered the city government which New York has 
suffered I understood this fear of government, this fear to let people, 
you and me and our neighbors, try to do things through our city 
governments. However, in a large part of the country men still 
consider their city governments as belonging to them, as some- 
thing of which they are a part, an integral part, and something 
in which they have faith. 

There was a willingness on the part of the official leaders of 
the Conference to tolerate the community government centers for 
the time being, a magnanimous willingness to try even to extend 
the government centers, at the same time asserting, however, that 
the government centers are not ideal and that the ideal toward 
which men throughout the country should work is centers receiv- 
ing their support as far as possible from funds not obtained through 
taxation, but through charges made for the use of facilities, ad- 
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COMMUNITY CENTER CONFERENCE 


mission charges to motion picture exhibitions, to dances, dues for 
club members and other similar sources. 

ae On the first night of the Conference it was proposed that a 
corporation be formed with a reserve fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars to take fifty or mre schools to use as community centers, 
the city to furnish without charge the use of the building, heat, 
light and janitor service, with a strong staff of trained, skilled workers 
and a successful man in charge; the choice as to which schoolhouses 
should be used to be according to whether the centers would pay, 
not with reference to where the need is greatest. This large cor- 
poration, with a strong staff, should promote intimate personal re- 
lationships in the community centers. It was proposed that gifts 
and taxes be secured to continue the present work free, but many 
of the speakers were very outspoken in their declarations that the 
basis on which perhaps ninety-five per cent of the present neigh- 
borhood and community center work in the United States is carried 
on is fundamentally wrong. 

‘In various addresses it was suggested that in the non-govern- 
ment organization of community centers self-support be secured 
through subscriptions, through membership dues, through definite 
charges for services rendered, such charges to be made for dancing, 
dramatic performances, for motion pictures, for roller skating and 
for ice skating. 

At the present time there are about 60,000 men and women 
active in one way or another in the neighborhood and community 
play centers. More than one thousand workers are employed 
throughout the year. ‘The expenditures from tax funds run into the 
millions. In 250 cities the neighborhood play centers are supported 
by municipal funds. Only a few of the men and women who are 
bearing the burden of carrying on this great work in the municipal 
neighborhood centers were present, but there was a strong, vigorous 
protest against the fundamental principles which the leaders in the 
Conference attempted to lay down. Unfortunately there was no 
time for a thorough-going discussion. In three-minute speeches 
after the full program of set addresses it is impossible to do much 
in discussing such a fundamental question as whether governments 
can be trusted to conduct great democratic, constructive under- 
takings. ‘The Conference leaders assumed a certain philosophy of 
government, a certain philosophy of life. ‘Those who believe that 
government is a tool to be made constructive rather than kept 
negative, a tool for building a higher civilization, those who believe 
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that standards in the individual life, in the group life, are essential, 
a help, not a hindrance, cannot feel as most of the leaders seemed 
to feel. If this Conference had been a gathering of all the workers 
who had helped to build up the neighborhood and community center 
movement, there would not have been loud and general applause 
when a speaker declared that this big country was in a sorry state 
if we had to be disturbed when a man speaking in a schoolhouse 
said, ‘To hell with the flag.”” For ninety per cent of us the flag is 
a sacred emblem not to be lightly spoken of. Most of us are still 
so “conservative” and so “‘narrow” that we cannot tolerate the 
man who insults the flag of our country. 

There is no question of the breadth of the attitude expressed 
by one speaker in a public address at the Community Center Con- 
ference and by a number in private, that the center would be more 
truly a community center if even prostitutes were represented in 
the number of those using the center. Those whose philosophy 
of life is so inclusive as to give unreformed prostitutes a place in 
the community center have reason to fear “‘the standardization”’ 
of government direction of community centers, the “‘tyranny of 
the majority in government.”” We are dealing with a fundamental 
difference in the outlook on life and government. 

Life is so short we ought to be interested in seeing something 
done as well as discussed. A higher type of civilization can be 
evolved only as there comes into each individual’s life standards, re- 
straint, limitation, and this is true of the group and of the govern- 
ment itself. If we wait until we are all in perfect agreement noth- 
ing of much value will ever be done. It is better to have commu- 
nity centers that are not according to one’s ideal than to have 
none at all, but in New York City statements have been repeatedly 
made by those who feel that government support is not a wise plan, 
which tend to reduce the government appropriations and so to 
lessen the amount of community center work of any kind going on. 
No wonder that those in charge of appropriations in New York City, 
hearing repeated assertions from men who claim to know, that com- 
munity centers can be made self-supporting, reduce their appro- 
priations. The Mayor of New York City, speaking after a self- 
support advocate, said: “It is a great relief to us with so many 
calls upon the tax funds, to hear that recreation can be provided 
by self-supporting methods.”’ It is not an accident that each year, 
since self-support has been advocated in New York the appropria- 
tions for evening community center work have been reduced. There 
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COMMUNITY CENTER CONFERENCE 


is no reason why those who oppose government support and di- 
rection of community centers should not run their own centers in 
private buildings, or even in public buildings, without attacking 
government centers or claiming any superiority. That would have 
been a “practical application of cooperation,’ a word which the 
self-support leaders have much used. 

The time has come now for a thorough discussion of this whole 
question. Is it too much to ask that we use the word self-support 
in our discussions as any business man, or anyone not engaged in 
social or religious work uses it? A woman in New York City an- 
nounced the success of a “‘self-supporting”’ club for women. When 
asked about the club headquarters she explained that she had a 
building not rented which she allowed the club to use without charg- 
ing any rent. When asked about the heating, she replied that 
as a neighbor she had had a part of her own supply of coal delivered 
to the club so that there had been no expense for fuel. A man em- 
ployed in her own house had given the janitor service also. Yes, 
come to think of it, she had paid the light bill also. Do the girls 
have any club director? Yes, her private secretary met with them. 
Aside from these items, however, the club was entirely self-support- 
ing! In other words, the club paid about one-sixth of the total 
cost. A business man who said his business was self-supporting 
when it paid one-sixth of the cost would be misunderstood ~busi- 
ness men lack imagination. Would that we as social workers had 
less! The fact is that the so-called self-supporting centers in the 
New York City public schools cost the City of New York more per 
session than the centers maintained entirely by the city. 

Another Community Center Conference is to be held next 
year. Harry A. Lipsky of Chicago, who is not afraid of govern- 
ment support and direction of community center work, is to be 
president of the Conference next year. Undoubtedly on the regu- 
lar program opportunity will be given those who believe that the 
support and control of the center should be predominantly munici- 
pal to present this side of the question fully. At any rate there 
will be a discussion of both sides at the Recreation Congress to be 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., October 2-6, 1916. 
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WHY I BELIEVE THAT COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CENTERS, SCHOOLS, AND PARKS SHOULD BE 
UNDER GOVERNMENT DIRECTION AND SUPPORT 


Howard S. Braucher, Secretary Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, New York City 


In the early days of the public school movement there was 
much opposition from men and women who felt that the education 
of children was a function which could much better be left to pri- 
vate groups than to the government. Many also felt that ade- 
quate funds for education could never be secured through taxation. 
In America the play movement from the beginning has been recog- 
nized as an educational movement, and because the schools were 
public, men have thought the play centers ought also to be public. 
Until recently there has been hardly an individual in the United 
States who has not been enthusiastic over government direction 
and support of neighborhood play centers as the ultimate goal and 
ideal. Private group experiments have been for the purpose of 
demonstrating the value so that the municipality could be persuaded 
to take the play centers over. 

Now a small group of people have come forward and have 
attacked the fundamental basis of most of the work which is being 
done in the United States at the present time. Is it true that the 
men and women of Chicago have been unwisely led in voting more 
than $11,000,000 for municipal neighborhood centers? Would 
Chicago have acted more wisely if she had organized private groups 
to carry on the neighborhood play centers? 

Let us consider the reasons given by various speakers for be- 
lieving that support of the centers by other means than taxation is 
wise. ‘The reasons given by leaders in the so called “self-support- 
ing’’ community center movement follow: 

1. “Self-supporting’’ centers cannot be controlled from 
above and imposed upon people who do not care for the centers. 
A cooperative center is impossible without ‘‘self-support’’ by those 
making use of the center. 

2. “No government is intelligent enough to plan recreation 
for a city as cosmopolitan as New York City.” 

3. “An ideal municipality could take over community 
centers but the average city would do great harm for the chief vir- 
tue of government is standardization. A cooperative group formed 
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outside of the government is voluntary, democratic, unforced, elas- 
tic, gives opportunity for self help. Under government minorities are 
forgotten. A municipality may have aristocratic or plebeian stand- 
ards, but it attempts to make such standards uniform. Uniform- 
ity should not be substituted for variation.” 

4. “‘The development of initiative and organizing power 
is dependent upon immediate, direct ‘self-support.’ Support of 
community centers through taxation is too indirect to give the 
needed sense of responsibility. Strength and development come 
through doing things for one’s self, not in having things done for one.” 

5. ‘‘When people pay for their recreation through charges 
or contributions you may be sure that the people will not come 
unless they are securing what they want. Such support gives a 
daily acid test of success.” 

6. ‘“‘Community centers will be discontinued when people 
no longer care for them if they depend upon the individuals coming 
to the centers for financial support.” 

7. ‘‘Community centers cannot compete with modern com- 
mercial recreation if community centers are to be supported and 
controlled by government. New York City alone spends $100,000,- 
ooo for private recreation each year. The people through their 
government cannot compete with any such expenditure for pri- 
vate recreation.” 

8. “Tax funds in New York City and probably in other 
cities are inadequate for recreation. If community centers are to 
be extended so as to be adequate to the need some other means of 
support than government taxation must be found. Where recrea- 
tion is ‘self-supporting’ there is no limit to its development.” 

9. “Self-supporting centers under private group control 
can be run on a large enough scale to reduce over-head cost of ad- 
ministration. There is no great future for the community center 
movement unless the same methods be used which commerce has 
found successful.” 

10. ‘City governments ought not to be called upon to give 
as large a proportion of the tax funds for recreation as recreation 
needs.”’ 

In considering the arguments which have been advanced for 
non-government centers we must admit first of all that government 
centers and non-government centers will both have difficulties, that 
no method can be devised which will do away with all difficulties. 
We are nearly all agreed that living is a cooperative enterprise, that 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


a spirit of cooperation is essential to a successful neighborhood cen- 
ter. Whether there shall be such a cooperative spirit depends, how- 
ever, more on the spirit of the man in charge than it does upon the 
form of organization adopted. If the people through their govern- 
ment elect a despot to have charge of their community centers, or 
if the people through their private group organization choose a des- 
pot to serve as their leader, there will be little opportunity for co- 
operation. Many of the men and women who believe most deeply 
in the theory of cooperation, expending much of their time in talking 
cooperation, have formed thoroughly uncooperative habits and are 
utterly unable to make practical application of their own theories. 
I have heard men speak eloquently of the need of developing coop- 
erative centers and then go out and attempt to use force to estab- 
lish cooperation! You cannot have in city government centers, 
or private centers, cooperation and democracy unless you have men 
and women as leaders who have a cooperative spirit. If you have 
this cooperative spirit in your leaders and in your group you can 
have cooperation and democracy in either government or private 
centers. No machinery can be devised which czars cannot use. 
The way to secure cooperation in the centers is to find and develop 
cooperative people. 

It is not difficult to find men who will tell you that they be- 
lieve in cooperation, but it is difficult to find men of capacity and 
ability who have formed and can develop habits of cooperation. 
If the play movement can find men who have something of the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln they can find and train 
more such men, but no intellectual training will ever develop 
the spirit of cooperation. The leaders who train them must them- 
selves live cooperation and breathe out democracy, not force. 

\. Much has been said by those opposed to government direction, 
about the tendency of government to standardize, the tyranny of 
majority. We are told that private group control of community 
centers is wiser for this reason. The whole question is whether 
we believe in standards. After all is there any tyranny like the 
tyranny of minorities? For myself I believe in majority rule in the 
spirit of cooperation. I believe the community center interests of 
a city are safer in the hands of the people as a whole than they are 
in the hands of a self-appointed group who have formed a private 
corporation to look after community recreation. We must admit 


\ that “no government is intelligent enough to plan recreation for a 


cosmopolitan city’? but neither is any private group intelligent 
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enough to untertake this task. The same individuals would be just 
as efficient as a committee of the government as they would be as 
a private group. The trained staff of the privately controlled cor- 
poration is likely to be far more dangerous than the staff of a pub- 
licly-controlled community center work. 

- We are told “‘support of community centers through taxation 
is too indirect to give the needed sense of responsibility on the part 
of those using the centers.’” Development comes in doing things 
for one’sself. Itis true that we could all get more experience in mak- 
ing decisions if we were to take our schools out of the government 
and place them in the hands of private groups in each neighborhood. 
We could gain still more exercise in initiative, in organization, in 
making decisions if we should form another private society for the 
parks, another for the roads, another for the care of the public health. 
Much experience could be gained by arranging for private groups 
to charge tuition in our schools, to charge admission to the parks, 
tolls for the use of our roads and bridges. Very soon, however, if 
all these details in each neighborhood were controlled by private 
groups and all these detailed questions had to be passed upon there 
would be time to do nothing else. Life is too short for each indi- 
vidual to give time to every problem, no matter how much develop- 
ment may come to him through following such a plan. We must 
specialize, we must delegate, we must work through others if we 
are to live effective lives. Though we might gain an individual 
interest in government if each individual shared the settlement of 
every question, there would not be time left for the earning of a 
living. If we were to follow this plan to its logical conclusion, the 
private group organization would gradually again evolve a govern- 
ment. Even in private societies it is not possible to have every 
question come before everyone. Even in private societies we have 
committees and sub-committees. Where many private groups are 
formed it is soon necessary that there be some relationship between 
the various units, resulting soon in complicated machinery. If 
we are to have time for working and living we must make some of 
our decisions through our representatives. The question is be- 
tween (1) spending all our time discussing, debating and trying 
to cooperate and (2) trying to do something, to go somewhere. In 
time of war we arrange for a general, not to impose his will on the 
people but to enable the people’s will to be carried out. In times of 
peace many men are just as deeply interested in seeing certain cam- 
paigns for a higher civilization carried through. If we feel that 
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child labor should be abolished now rather than ten years later, 
that it makes a difference whether two million persons die from pre- 
ventable diseases, whether large numbers of children are growing 
up unfitted either for industry or for living, if we feel that this is a 
moral universe, that we are going somewhere, then we cannot spend 
all our time upon the forms of self-government, upon parliamentary 
law, in trying to do everything ourselves through our privately or- 
ganized groups. We must then trust our government, however 
poor it is, delegate our work for civilization to it, and use it more 
and more as a positive tool in the great struggle to achieve a civili- 
zation. ‘This struggle is more important than any military war. 
It is, therefore, important to save the time of men from needless 
exploitation in trying to do for themselves what they could secure 
others to do for them much better. We must be ready to be sol- 
diers in a great army fighting for human progress rather than that 
we all sit as generals in deliberation, deliberation, deliberation, that 
leads nowhere. The way to a higher civilization does not lie in 
moving backward along the route we have come. 

If private groups want to develop initiative by making deci- 
sions let them organize, let them meet in the community center or 
elsewhere, but let the direction and the responsibility for the com- 
munity centers, the schools, the parks, the roads, remain in the 
hands of all the people. 

“ Let us take up the argument that private support of community 
centers gives a daily ‘‘acid test” of success since people will not pay 
unless they receive what they want. The trouble with this argu- 
ment is that it proves too much. If you were to apply any such 
theory in education, you would find that young men would not take 
some courses which they now take and which they later recognize 
to have been among the most valuable they have had. It is quite 
generally recognized in recreation that the small group activities 
cannot be supported by charges, that young men will not pay a 
sum sufficient to meet the entire cost of providing a quiet game room 
or providing leadership in music, dramatics, and debating. Accord- 
ing to the ‘‘acid test” the activities which will remain as bringing 
the greatest income will be the passive amusements—watching the 
motion pictures and dramatic performances. The smaller 
group dances will not pay well but the great mass dances, which have 
less value in developing neighborliness, bring the larger financial 
returns. If you consistently apply the ‘‘acid test,’’ you will elimi- 
nate from the community centers those activities which have the 
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greatest value in ‘‘salvaging the small unit basis of life,’’ in devel- 
oping friendliness and neighborliness. Men in large numbers will 
pay to see professional baseball; men will not, however, in large 
numbers pay to play baseball. Men will pay to watch dramatic 
plays but they are not willing to pay to take part in educational 
dramatics.» If we are consistent, therefore, in applying the “acid 
test’’ in recreation work, we are promoting “‘Spectatoritis.’’ You 
who are so afraid of the tyranny of majorities in a democratic govern- 
ment, why are you so enthusiastic over the tyranny of the majority 
at the box office? 

It is said that the community center under government con- 
trol and support cannot compete with modern commercial recrea- 
tion. You add up the receipts of the motion pictures, the dance 
halls, the private clubs, professional baseball games, the saloons, 
the houses of prostitution, and you report a total of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars for New York City alone expended for commercial rec- 
reation and you expect us to be intoxicated with your figures. What 
difference would it make if the sum were one hundred billions! 
Establish self-supported centers on every corner in New York! The 
Harvard Club and the Yale Club will still go on. When Maud 
Adams plays Peter Pan, the theatres will still be filled. When Ty 
Cobb knocks the ball over the fence for a home run, you who be- 
lieve in community centers will be in the bleachers to see him do it. 
As long as the circus has elephants and giraffes and trapezes and there 
are children old and young, men will still go to the circus. 

It is true that the community center will decrease the receipts 
of the saloon and the houses of prostitution but because the amount 
of money taken in by these institutions is lessened we have no rea- 
son to suppose that the same amount will come to the community 
centers unless they furnish the same goods which the people seek 
when they spend their money in those institutions. 

Privately supported recreation cannot compete with com- 
mercial: recreation any more than government recreation centers 
can unless you plan in your self-supporting centers to furnish straight 
commercial recreation. If you do, what is gained? The govern- 
ment can regulate the motion picture theatres, the dance hall, the 
circus, if you like. Why attempt to bring these things into the 
community center? 

If you want to run a regular theatre with professional actors 
‘ why not go out and run a regular theatre and pay the market price? 
Why should the municipality furnish you with free rent or free jani- 
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tor service? If you wish to run a motion picture theatre or large 
dance hall why not go out and do it as any other business man does? 
Group the motion picture theatre, the dance hall, the theatre for 
the regular drama together in the same building if you desire, but 
why ask the public for a subsidy. The furnishing of mass commer- 
cial recreation is not such a public service as to justify any public 
subsidy. Why should motion picture theatres pay taxes to help 
support a motion picture theatre in a school building that receives 
a subsidy of hundreds of dollars in free rent, light and heat? 

Neighborliness is developed in the small group gatherings. 
When people have played together in small groups there is great 
value in occasional large mass meetings but when the large mass 
gathering becomes a regular feature it is difficult for people to form 
the intimacies which are essential if vital social relations are to be 
conserved. Watching a league baseball game or a play in a theatre is 
not altogether passive but no individual receives the same develop- 
ment from watching others play baseball that is gained from play- 
ing himself. ‘There is much greater value in being a character in a 
play than in watching others play their parts. 

Dancing at large public dances is an active recreation, very 
active, yet in large mass dancing there is not the social gain that 
there is in small group glee club, orchestra, dramatic club, debating 
club, basket ball team, for there is not the same opportunity in large 
mass gatherings for forming group relationships. 

As an individual I am interested in commercial recreation. I 
should like to see several corporations formed which would do for 
commercial recreation what Childs’ restaurants have done in an- 
other field, what the Woolworth 5c and roc stores have done in a 
measure. ‘There is no reason why such corporations should have 
anything to do with the schoolhouse or other government buildings. 
Such corporations do not need to spend their time in talking self- 
support. Their time is better occupied in being self-supporting, 
paying regular rent, heat, light and janitor service. When we speak 
of “‘self-support’”’” may we not come to use words in their ordinary 
accepted sense? Let the recreation furnished by the commercial 
recreation corporations be made to haveas greata community value 
as can be secured and still bring a return of four per cent to five per 
cent on the investment. The example of the Provident Loan As- 
sociation in its field can be followed. With the extra profits other 
commercial recreation centers can be established. 

A community center can attempt to make money to support 
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its regular small group community activities by securing capital 
and running restaurants or grocery stores. Both restaurants and 
groceries have value,—even recreation value—to the community, 
but there is no more reason why a community center should at- 
tempt to run some form of business in order to secure funds than 
that our public schools should engage in some form of business in 
order to secure funds. Let us recognize once for all that if there 
be any attempt on a large scale to take over any business whether 
it be restaurants, grocery stores, motion picture theatres, dance 
halls, in order that through running these commercial enterprises 
we may secure money for the small group community center work, 
we shall soon have and deservedly have a strong opposition from 
those now engaged in the particular form of business taken over 
unless the enterprise be made a straight business proposition and 
the present plan of public subsidy through the use of public build- 
ings be given up. 

§ Another argument advanced is that the tax funds are inade- 
quate for recreation. This is true if you want to enter into com- 
petition with the commercial recreation now provided. If, how- 
ever, you are content to leave commercial recreation to commercial 
recreation interests, to let the work in the community centers be 
that which has the greatest life-giving values, fair progress can be 
made and is being made. Cities like Chicago have by the vote of 
the people provided increasingly large sums for neighborhood play 
centers. Those who are talking so much about the inadequacy of 
tax funds for neighborhood centers and the necessity of placing these 
centers upon a self-supporting basis are, of course, through such 
utterances doing all that they can to make it more difficult to secure 
tax funds. I do not think that such talk will have great weight in 
most of the cities of the United States. Even though tax funds are 
inadequate to do all that we would wish to do, yet we must remember 
that self-support funds are also inadequate and there has not yet 
been any demonstration which would indicate that we could have 
any more hope of having small group community center work which 
is worth while under ‘‘self-support”’ than we can have under the 
government control and support. 

We are told that self-supporting centers under group control 
can be run on a large enough scale to reduce over-head costs of ad- 
ministration. At the present rate of development for self-support, 
if we depend upon actual figures, not upon hopes capitalized, it will 
be a long time before any truly self-supporting centers which are 
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really community centers will be run on a larger scale than the 
government centers of Chicago. If we really desire to furnish com- 
mercial recreation on a large enough scale to reduce over-head cost 
of administration let us form regular commercial corporations and 
grow as other commercial corporations grow. 

It is said that the government should not be called upon to 
give so large a proportion of the tax funds to recreation as the rec- 
reation movement needs. The growth of the public school has been 
gradual. The growth of the government community centers has 
been and is gradual and ought to be gradual. The growth at the 
" present time is limited largely by the lack of able, cooperative men 
of the right spirit. No private centers that keep the right spirit and 
develop the kind of work that is most worth while can grow any faster 
than such men can be found and have opportunity to gain exper- 
ience. 

Unfortunately business is highly technical. A large number of 
experienced business men fail in conducting motion picture theatres, 
in running dance halls, in managing grocery stores and restaurants. 
If you start in to run a motion picture theatre, a hotel, or any other 
commercial enterprise, the man at the head of your community — 
center must be an expert business man. In any attempt to sup- 
port a community center through charges before very long the men 
directing the center must be business men. A community work will 
become a commercial proposition. Social workers do not as a class 
have unusual gifts for business. And the advocates of “‘self-sup- 
port’’ are asking unusual gifts in business plus unusual gifts for 
social work—two men’s work to be done in one man’s working time! 
The spirit of commerce will come in and the spirit of community 
center work will tend to disappear. The success of the community 
center will be judged not by the community spirit developed, but 
by the dollars placed in the till. It is just as disastrous in neigh- 
borhood center work to have in charge of the individual center a 
man trained in buying and selling instead of a man trained in com-~ 
munity cooperation as it is to have at the head of a school in any ' 
neighborhood a man who has been trained behind the counter in- 
stead of being prepared to guide the growth of boys and girls into 
strong, able men and women. 

In days when slavery prevailed in various countries the master 
often provided recreation for his slaves, who lived on his plantation. 
Under our present industrial civilization the owner of the factory 
lives in one part of the city, his workers in another. It is just as 
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much to the interest of the factory owner today that his workers 
should have wholesome recreation as it was to the interest of the 
slave owner in the old days. The corporation’s dividends depend 
upon the efficiency of the workers and the efficiency of the workers 
in part depends upon their recreation. Under the self-support 
plan suggested ifthe factory owners and the men of wealth living in 
one part of the city should decide to have a community center they 
would pay for their center by charges levied for the use of the var- 
ous facilities. Their workers living in another part of the city where 
there are no millionaires find the burden of the charges which they 
must pay in order to use the recreation center a very different mat- 
ter than do the wealthy men who live in the other section of the city. 
Is it not clear that all the city is dependent upon the efficiency and 
happiness of the citizens and that it is to the interest of the wealthy 
to pay their share of the taxes to provide schools and centers for the 
community life for all the city, and is itnot clear also that while wages 
remain as low as they are at the present time each in proportion to 
his income ought to help to provide for the development of this 
community life which is so essential to the maintenance of our 
present form of government? 

The recreation movement is to some extent a municipaliza- 
tion of the work started by the settlements, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and Young Women’s Christian Associations. What 
has been the experience of these other institutions? Have they 
found it possible to support their work through charges or through 
contributions received from the persons using the facilities? Not at 
all. Not even our universities are supported by those who use them. 
There is no danger of pauperizing any man in opening to him the 
opportunity to enjoy comradeship, to understand the meaning of 
the word ‘‘neighbor,’’ to appreciate music, art and all that is beau- 
tiful in this world. All real wealth lies, as we know, in this realm. 
Unless increasing opportunity for the enjoyment of leisure be opened 

to men as a right and not as a privilege we shall soon have a large 

number of people who will not feel a loyalty to the United States. 

Within the last few months there have been meetings of working 

men at which there have been public statements that working 

men at the present time do not receive enough from the govern- 
ment to justify their fighting for it. Commercialize the community 
center movement, make it a pay-as-you-enter proposition instead of 
an institution for the development of neighborliness and citizenship 
and you set back tremendously the present movement which is 
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making men and women feel that their government is an institu- 
tion which cares for its people. Many of us have come to this 
movement because we believe in the government, because we be- 
lieve that the future of our country depends upon building up habits 
of working through government. We are willing to stake all on 
government because we feel that the government is so important. 
We have dealt with men who sell their votes. We have been unable 
to persuade them not to because they think of government as nega- 
tive. The policeman is to them the symbol of government. We 
want them to think of the government as a positive force working 
for the good of the people, not merely asa force for preventing evil. 
Under any other philosophy of government I see no possibility 
of averting social revolution. I should be willing if it were neces- 
sary to see community centers less efficient under government 
rather than slightly more efficient under private management be- 
cause I believe that the building up of efficiency in the government 
and confidence in the government is fundamental. We are not, 
however, facing any such alternative. 

It is true that men and women organized in government 
make mistakes, but the same men and women organized in private 
groups make about the same mistakes. We are imperfect men and 
women. Many of usare selfish, uncooperative, tyrannical. Whether 
you organize us in private groups or in government you will have 
the same fundamental difficulty of the weakness of human nature 
to deal with. When, however, we try to work through govern- 
ment we have before us an ideal of great drawing power. We 
must make our government successful. There is no hope for us 
if we do not. The importance of government is such that we can 
afford to sacrifice greatly for it. 

It is possible, of course, for us to have government control 
and direction and at the same time maintain our community centers 
through charges. To any who may take this point of view, who 
are perfectly willing that the centers should be under the govern- 
ment but wish them to be entirely or largely self-supporting, I want 
to put this question. Have you ever been one of a family with an 
income of less than ten dollars a week? Have you eaten bread with- 
out butter and washed it down with water month after month? 
Have you known what it means to be undernourished? With your 
memories of a well-fed childhood you desire to establish community 
centers on a self-supporting basis. The figures as to the average 
wages of unskilled labor mean nothing to you if you have no mem- 
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Ories as to the value of a five-cent piece to a man who cannot spend 
it without taking bread out of the mouths of his children. When I 
have talked with some of you who believe in self-support of these 
men you have said, ‘‘ Well, there should be some activities for which 
there should be no charge so that the men who cannot afford to pay 
may still have an opportunity to enjoy the community center.” 
What you propose is that there shall be a private club, with a few 
charity rooms! It is true that this private club would be open to 
all who could pay the charges. Nevertheless, it becomes essentially 
a private club. Any man of character who has ever been where 
month in and month out he could not spend money for recreation 
knows that self-respecting working men with incomes at the poverty 
level are not going in any large numbers to any self-supporting cen- 
ters where charity rooms are provided for them. I have talked with 
men who have worked in settlements and in church missions who 
say frankly that there was a time in their own lives when they 
themselves were struggling for a bare existence, when no amount 
of money could have tempted them to cross the threshold of a settle- 
ment or a church mission because the one word in the English lan- 
guage which was more hateful than any other was the word “‘charity.”’ 


—The school, the community center help to hold such men to faith 


in society. Here they may come without shame. If we believe in 
the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God, let us not take 
this privilege away from such men. 

We hear of strikes and rumors of strikes. Have you walked 
the floor with honest, efficient men who have wanted work and could 
not find it? Have you sat with men who were down and out and 
known their feeling against organized society? If you have, you 
know that the expenditure of tax funds for community centers is the 
best form of insurance against assassination and social revolution. 
If I were praying that social revolution would come I should do all 
in my power to take the community center away from government. 
The development of cooperation of all kinds of people under govern- 
| ment in the community centers, the development of the idea that 
| government is a constructive force for the promotion of human 
happiness will make it possible for progress to come through evolu- 
tion instead of revolution. 

If you are afraid of government, if you are afraid to trust 
government to manage community centers, if you believe that you 
can work out community centers which meet all their expenses and 
you are a cooperative individual desiring to build up and not tear 
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down, instead of attacking government community centers which 
have been built up by slow evolution in scores of cities throughout 
the country, you will go out and start your own centers, develop 
them in accordance with your own ideal. There are plenty of neigh- 
borhoods needing centers where nothing has yet been done. If you 
take such neighborhoods and develop your work in a spirit of co- 
operation instead of beginning your work with an attack upon what 
is already going on, all of us who care for the development of neigh- 
borliness will rejoice at any measure of success which comes to you 
even though we do not like your theories or government. 

Some who believe in government direction of community 
centers and believe also that generous sums should be appropriated 
from the tax funds for their support will say, why not supplement the 
tax funds by securing a large proportion of the amount of money 
needed through charges paid by the persons using the facilities. It 
is clear that in a community center supported by taxation there 
should be opportunity for clubs to give plays and occasionally charge 
admission. It has always been the custom in settlements and 
more or less in the neighborhood centers throughout the country 
that the various clubs should be free to arrange for dues if they de- 
sired, but in general the neighborhood centers have been as free as 
the public schools. If any large proportion of the financial support 
of the community centers is to come through charges, not only will 
the nature of the work of the center be radically changed, the small 
group tending to disappear and be replaced by large mass gatherings, 
not only will there be a tendency for passive recreation to take the 
place of active recreation, but it is my judgment that in any five- 
year period it will be found that the total amount of money made 
available for recreation work in the city under any such combina- 
tion plan will be less than would be available if the support were 
through tax funds. Lincoln once said, ‘This country cannot exist 
half slave, half free.” It is equally true in the recreation field that 
commercial recreation brought into the community centers will 
tend to drive out public support. Inevitably the minds of the men 
and women working will be focused on the dollars and cents returns 
from the self-supporting features. No matter how earnest and sin- 
cere the leaders are when they start out in their attempt to manage 
their self-supporting activities in a quiet way, nevertheless, human 
nature is such that the emphasis in their own minds will tend to 
result in creating such a public opinion throughout their communi- 
ties that the tax funds will disappear and the recreation center which 
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remains will be a commercial one in the nature of a private club run 
for a part of the community. Far better to run a commercial rec- 
reation center which is out and out a commercial center, side by 
side with the government center—of course in another district— 
‘than to try to mix the two. Let us not delude ourselves. As 
you increase your income from charges, your income from the gov- 
ernment will decrease and the net result in five or ten years will be 
a loss in that recreation which means most to the nation. 

If you cannot reconcile yourself to government support and 
direction, better support the neighborhood centers by contributions 
than by charges. If your work is supported by contributions, each 
person in the city contributing toward the support of all the city 
centers according to his ability, then the poor man and the rich man 
can meet together at the center without shame. 

We have here in America, in commercial America, erected the 
neighborhood center as a sacred institution where with reverence we 
think of our common humanity and pray that we all may be neigh- 
bors as we play together. Let not the sound of the money changers 
be here heard. The commercial amusement center has its place. 
The neighborhood play center has its place. But the place for those 
who wish to buy and sell is not in the institution sacred to neigh- 
borliness any more than it is in the synagogue or the church. 


PUBLIC RECREATION IN CHICAGO 


J. R. Richards, Superintendent of Sports and Recreation, 
South Park Commission, Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago has a conception of public recreation that is as broad 
and as varied as are the uses of the leisure time of its thousands of 
individuals. Public provision for recreation, in Chicago, is limited 
to no age, no season and no particular group of activities. In fact, 
Chicago considers it to be the function of public recreation to pro- 
vide opportunities for developmental recreation for all the people. 
This conception has been evolved by fifteen years of service for the 
people of its various neighborhoods. 

Public provision for supervised recreation in 

Operating Chicago, began with children’s playgrounds, as 
Bodies has been the history of the movement in most 
American cities. The ground, however, had been 
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prepared by privately supported experiments during the last decade 
of the last century. With the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Chicago undertook to develop this service upon a scale unprece- 
dented in any other city in the world. 

The parking boards were the only units of government exist- 
ing at that time which seemed to be in any way organized and 
equipped to meet this new collective function. These districts 
were, and are, unique in powers and organization. ‘The large dis- 
tricts were created by an act of the legislature in 1869 which con- 
ferred upon them absolutely independent powers in taxation and 
operation. In the year 1899 these bodies were appealed to, to 
perform this service. 

The three large districts of Chicago are the Lincoln, West 
and South Parking districts and their limits are quite accurately 
defined by the divisions of the prairie upon which Chicago is built, 
made by the Chicago river and the north and south forks of this 
stream. A new parking board, The Special Park Commission, 
was created in 1899, to provide play space for children, where it 
was deemed necessary and could not be done by the other park- 
ing boards. 

It is seen, then that the operating bodies first taking charge 

of public recreation in Chicago, were parking boards, and with 
the exception of the Special Parking Board, all were independent 
of the city government. 
In 1905 the South Parks opened ten year-round 
recreation parks equipped with facilities for 
service throughout the year. Approximately five 
million dollars were spent on the grounds, build- 
ings and equipment for this initial endeavor. 

The plans of buildings and service were worked out with little 
previous history from any source to draw upon. This fact made 
the Chicago plan a really original idea of service. 

The West and Lincoln Parking Boards soon followed the 
lead of the South Parks and today there are twenty-two recreation 
centers, completely equipped for year-round service. 

The buildings and equipment at one park are 
typical of all and consist of: 
Facilities (1) A fieldhouse or central building, containing 
a large assembly hall, club rooms, a branch of the 
Chicago public library, a director’s office and lobby 
(2) Locker rooms and shower baths for men and women 
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(3) Indoor gymnasiums for men and women 

(4) Outdoor gymnasiums for men and women 

(5) Little children’s playgrounds with wading pool and sand 
court 

(6) Outdoor swimming pool 

(7) Large play area with baseball field, tennis courts, foot- 
bal field 

(8) Skating areas and warming houses for winter use 

(9) In the West parks there are p'ay-rooms with special 
instructors for little children too small to go to the gym- 
nasiums. 

These park centers have become great commu- 

nity clearing houses for all community needs. 

In the assembly halls the neighborhoods have 

their dramatics, musicals, concerts, lectures, dances 

and social and civic gatherings. The director of each park is a pro- 

motional officer and urges all the neighborhood organizations of a 

non-commercial character to make the fieldhouse their headquarters. 

The numerous associations and organizations of the city 
doing welfare work, such as the Infant Welfare Association, Chicago 
Tuberculosis Association, use the fieldhouses at the parks for their 
work in the neighborhoods. Civic clubs and improvement asso- 
ciations of all kinds find the parks a convenient meeting place. 

The indoor gymnasiums are in charge of trained 

Gymnasiums instructors who organize classes for all who care 

to come, and assign to each class regular hours 

and lead them in physical work adapted to their 

needs. Informal health talks are given at intervals by the instruc- 

tor and a personal touch with the users is established. Games of 

simple organization are taught little children. Gymnastic, folk 
and social dances are taught to both sexes. 

Competitive games between teams representing the different 
parks of the city are regularly scheduled each year and these con- 
tests cover the whole field of events used in standard competition. 
Inter-park contests in baseball, basketball, volley ball, tennis, 
track and field events, playground ball, wrestling, gymnastics and 
swimming are held each year. 

There are about sixty thousand boys and girls enrolled in the 
classes of the park gymnasiums of the city who are taking regular 
class work and participating in the life of the parks. 


Service 
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During the summer the physical work is out of 


sey doors for men, women and children. The formal 
Gymnasiums work of the indoor gymnasiums is discontinued 


and games and apparatus take its place. The 
children’s playgrounds are carefully supervised and led, and 
informal programs are carried out. These programs consist of 
constructive sandpile work, storytelling and imitative play, singing 
games, circle games, sense games, and to some extent, reed and 
raffia work. 

The playground in Chicago has passed beyond the remed al 
stage and is considered a constructive juvenile institution. It is 
not only a place where children may play, but where they may be 
given play knowledge to be used elsewhere. The playground must 
teach the child plays and games adapted to its age and habitat. 

The term playground has been used in this article 

ee ve to describe the outdoor play spaces for children. 

aygrounds jt 3 

in Chicago The entire center used for recreation cannot be 

so described, although the term is generally 

so used in Chicago. There are about seventy (70) seasonal play- 

grounds in Chicago, furnished with apparatus and leadership. This 

includes the playgrounds of all the parks. In addition to this list, 

there are a number of school playgrounds functioning somewhat as 
do the park playgrounds. 

The outdoor swimming pools of Chicago are 

Outdoor used during the summer harder than any of the 

Pools other facilities at the recreation centers. They 

are so large that they are substitutes for the 

“old swimming hole” and they excel the old institution. The 
largest pool is at McKinley Park and it is approximately an acre 
in size. From two to three thousand people bathe in one of these 
pools on a hot day in summer. Over a million swims are recorded 
every season. Men and women use the pools on separate days. 
Usually two days each week are “‘girls’ days’’ and four are reserved 
for boys. A thorough cleaning is given the pool on the seventh day. 

The care given these public pools has prevented diseases from 
developing among the bathers because of using them. Aside from 
the sanitary regulations in the care of the pool, each bather must 
take a warm shower and thoroughly cleanse the body before entering 
the pool. 
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The use of Lake Michigan for recreational pur- 
poses has grown rapidly during the last few years. 
Publicly supported and operated beaches and 
many public commercial beaches line the shore 
from Evanston to Calumet Park. All the public beaches are oper- 
ated by the parking boards and there are nine in all. 

The new Clarendon Beach is a beautifully equipped public 
beach and with the Diversey Beach and the new Jackson Park 
Beach, Chicago has public facilities to give daily service to over two 
hundred thousand people. 

A new municipal pier will be opened this year. 
It is a four million dollar structure and is located 
near the center of the city’s shore line, at the 
foot of Illinois Street. It is provided with prom- 
enades, dance hall and outing areas. This is primarily a com- 
mercial pier to provide wharfing for the vessels but has been ar- 
ranged to allow a portion to be devoted to recreation. It will be 
administered by the Harbor Bureau. 

There are five public golf courses in Chicago; 
two at Jackson Park, one at Marquette, Lincoln 
and Garfield Parks, respectively. One Jackson 
Park course and the Marquette course are 18 
hole courses. The Jackson Park 18 hole course is provided with a 
shelter containing shower baths and locker accommodations for 
3000 golfers. 

At all the public courses it has been necessary to start golfers 
from the first tee by tickets drawn in advance. At Jackson Park 
a full registration system will be put into operation during the com- 
ing summer. During the past year registration was possible on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. The courses open as early as 
the sun gets up. Play is continuous, if the grounds will allow, and 
they are seldom closed because of weather conditions. 

At the two courses in Jackson Park, over three hundred thou- 
sand golfers teed off during the year 1915. ‘Twice as many people 
play over the Jackson Park long course as play over the famous 
St. Andrews. 

Aside from these publicly supported courses, there are fifty- 
five private courses in Chicago and its environs. 

There are about five hundred public tennis courts 
Tennis in Chicago and this supply does not begin to 
meet the demand. Special tennis areas are 
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being developed at the large parks but the best courts built are 
found at the small parks. Clay, asphalt and grass courts are scat- 
tered throughout the city and adequate backstops are being pro- 
vided at most of the public courses. The old speedway on South 
Park Ave. to the west of Washington Park, has been converted into 
a half mile of tennis courts. This year back-stops are being erected 
and this will be the largest and best equipped tennis ground in the 
city. It contains twenty-five courts. 

The use of tennis courts is based upon the “first come, first 
served”’ principle in the West and South, but the Lincoln Park 
System reserves tennis courts upon application. 

A number of tennis clubs playing upon public courts have 

been organized. They have large memberships and interesting 
programs. The Washington Park, Jackson Park, Hamilton Park 
and Garfield Park Tennis Clubs have a total membership of over 
five hundred and are doing much to build up the best ideals of 
sport in Chicago. 
Baseball is played by more boys in Chicago than 
is any other team game. Thousands of 
spectators watch these contests as they occur 
during the summer all over the city in large and 
small parks, corner lots and prairie diamonds. The number actually 
participating in the game is not so large as in tennis, but the spec- 
tators outnumber those in any other sport. The game of base- 
ball is not well organized in Chicago, but over 1000 teams played in 
the various amateur and semi-professional leagues during the sum- 
mer of 1915. 

Plans are now being developed to organize school leagues, 
playground leagues, a city amateur league and to offer some co- 
operation in officiating and securing diamonds. 

There are a hundred and eight public baseball diamonds in 
Chicago. They are administered in two ways; reservations and 
the “first come, first served”’ principle. 

Archery has developed to a considerable extent 
as an outdoor pastime in Chicago. The Wash- 
ington Park Archery club entertained the Na- 
tional Association in their championship con- 
tests during the past summer. This club has over fifty members 
and the archery ranges are filled every pleasant afternoon. The 
sport is being taken up by several organizations and the influence 
of the use of a public park for the ranges is the cause. Two parks 
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organized clubs last year and half a dozen country clubs have added 
it to their activities. 
The roque courts at Washington and Lincoln 
Parks are used during all the summer season. 
They are provided with electric lights and are 
used every evening. The National Roque Asso- 
ciation held its tournaments at Washington Park last year and 
some of the contestants pronounced these courts the best in the country. 
Fly casting as a sport has a large number of fol- 
lowers in Chicago, and clubs for developing fly 
casting have existed for some years. A house 
is provided for the members of the club at Wash- 
ington Park. There is a good organization on the West side which 
practices at Douglas Park. 

The public facilities offered by the parking bodies 

of Chicago have been mentioned; perhaps a more 
Recreation accurate conception of some phases of the service 
venanaal may be obtained by giving a closer view of the 

administration and activities of one park center. 
These park centers are public community clearing houses and are 
used by the various neighborhoods for any collective purpose. 
The assembly halls are reserved to groups sixty days or less in ad- 
vance. The dramatic, musical and civic organizations of the park, 
and the neighborhood, reserve the assembly halls for their pur- 
poses. No charge is made for the hall and no fees are charged by 
the various groups using the halls. 

During the past few years neighborhood councils have been 
developed at these parks for the purpose of more efficiently articu- 
lating the activities and welfare agencies of the community. These 
councils have supplemented the directed work of the parks by en- 
listing leaders and support for many community needs. They 
have developed citizenship classes for foreigners; vocational talks; 
civic classes for various groups and ages; art classes; domestic science 
classes; boys’ and girls’ summer camps; industrial exhibitions and 
celebrations and have studied the whole field of collective problems 
that confront every American neighborhood. 

A very large work in developing a civic consciousness is being 
done at these park centers by the council and the agencies it en- 
lists. The ward civic leagues have their meetings at the parks, 
and many civic problems are worked out in public forums and by 
study groups. 
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Social dances are held in the assembly halls in 
all parts of Chicago, the groups giving dances 
secure the hall free and are asked only to con- 
form to the rules laid down by the governing 
bodies. In all the public assembly halls of Chicago the following 
regulations prevail: 

(1) Dancers are courteously requested to respect the rights 
of others by avoiding all extreme and unconventional forms of 
dancing. 

(2) Couples must maintain the open position and avoid all 
side movements of the hips and shoulders. 

(3) The music played by the musical organizations for dances 
must conform to the rules thereupon, adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and other similar organizations. 

Note: Extract from Constitution, By-Laws and Standing 
Resolutions of the American Federation of Musicians: 

‘Resolved, that this Convention condemns the publication, 
use and circulation of all so-called popular songs of immoral and 
suggestive sentiment and title, which have only a degrading effect 
on musical art, and especially upon the morals of the younger gen- 
eration.” 

These dances are municipal dances in the best sense. Al- 
though not open for any one who wishes to stroll in, they serve 
the neighborhood and do away with promiscuity which is one evil 
of the open public dance. 

The recreation centers provide programs that 
offer opportunities and service for the three 
distinct problems in public recreational service. 
These problems deal with children, adolescent 
boys and girls, and adults. 

Aside from the provisions for the physical needs 

of childhood, such as the gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
Children pools, at each park center there is a carefully 

administered program designed to meet the needs 
of the child’s whole nature. The Library Board has established 
children’s departments at all the branch libraries so that books, 
magazines, and pictures adapted to needs of the children of the 
neighborhood are provided. A story hour each week is conducted 
by a trained storyteller sent out by the public library directors. 
Celebrations of special days and holidays are arranged for the chil- 
dren and festivals and pageants for the seasons are produced at 


Social Occasions 


Larger Programs 
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each park. Christmas celebrations are annual events at the park. 
At some parks there are savings banks, for the purpose of encour- 
aging thrift. The Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts have organi- 
zations all over the city and appeal to the children, twelve years 
or over. 

During the summer, excursions are conducted by the instruc- 
tors for the children of the playgrounds to nearby woods, beaches 
and pools, and at other times, lunches are brought to the park and 
a picnic is enjoyed at home. Many of Chicago’s playgrounds are 
in parks large enough to allow this wholesome pastime to be en- 
joyed under ideal conditions. 

Contests of various kinds are made a part of the appeal to 
childhood and kite flying, boating with toy boats, home-made fly- 
ing machines, sand pile construction, are some of the activities 
promoted in these exhibitions and contests. 

A badge or button is given all boys and girls in the Chicago 
playgrounds who pass one of the graded tests prescribed. These 
tests are progressive and a bronze button is given for the first, a 
silver for the second, and a gold for the third. These tests are a 
means for developing practice and good form in healthful exercise. 
During the summer of 1915 over three thousand children passed 
one or more of these tests in the South Park playgrounds alone. 

The singing games, ring games, and sense games taught at 
the playgrounds contain material designed to fit the needs of the 
children when they are away from the playgrounds and thuscom- 
pensate for the lack of a social inheritance in our Chicago neighbor- 
hoods. 

All the above work is followed more or less systematically at 
the Chicago playgrounds, particularly at the playgrounds operated 
by the West, Lincoln and South Parks. The Special Park play- 
grounds are working towards this plan of teaching play at children’s 
playgrounds. 

Women instructors are used for the children. Both sexes 
are together up to the age of ten or twelve years. After these ages 
they are segregated. 

Adolescence calls for a different program than 
does childhood. The recreation centers try to 
meet this by adding activities to those provided 
by the playfields, outdoor and indoor gymnasiums. 

Clubs are organized for the purpose of giving expression to 

dramatic, musical and social needs. Organizations aiming to offer 


Boys and Girls 
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developmental opportunities in the industrial world are promoted. 
Vocational clubs, debating societies, study groups, exist in all 
parts of the city. Boys and girls using the parks are organized into 
many social groups and dances and social evenings are enjoyed under 
the most wholesome conditions. 

Cooperation with many local agencies for helping boys and 
girls is practiced at all the recreation centers. The College Alumni 
Association for Volunteers, Big Brother Movement, Y. M. C. A. 
and Thrifty Clubs, are offered every cooperation in their work to 
make better men and women. 

The adult program has developed very fast dur- 
ing the last few years in the organization and 
participation of all the neighborhood. Civic 
activities, the last direction of growth, have 
developed by leaps and bounds in the past months. The activities 
that may be classed as adult are coming to include pretty much every- 
thing that touches the collective life of the people living in the 
neighborhood. Lectures, civic meetings, study groups, English 
classes for foreigners, domestic science classes, art exhibits, welfare 
exhibits, are the events of such a program. The active partici- 
pation of the neighborhood is secured by the council organization. 


Adults 


Specific Program 
Hamilton Park, 72nd and Normal Boulevard 
Regular Afternoon Activities 


Gymnasium: Girls 9-10 years, 3:30 13 years and older, 4:30 
Monday “ Boys 9-10 years 3:30 High school boys, 4:30 
Club Room: Table games, girls and boys, 4:00-5:00 


Gymnasium: Girls, 7-8 years, 3:30 II-12 years, 4:30 
Tuesday 5 Boys 7-9 years 3:30 12-13 years 4:30 
Assembly Hall: Children’s chorus: boys and girls: 3:30-4:30 
Club Room: Boys’ and girls’ kindergarten 4:00-5:00 
i ” Minerva women’s club (1st and 3rd Tuesdays) 2:00 
Gymnasium: Women’s class 2:00-3:00 


Gymnasium: Children under 7 years, 3:30 
Wednesday ” Girls’ team: game practice and rehearsals 4:30-6:00 
Boys 10-12 years 3:30; Matched games 4:30-5:00 
Club Room: Table games, boys and girls, 4.00 
Assembly Hall: Dramatics: junior section ‘‘A’’ and “‘B”’ 4:00 
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Gymnasium: Girls 9-10 years 3:30 13 years and over, 4:30 
Thursday si Boys 9-10 years 3:30 High school boys 4:30 
Assembly Hall: Story Hour. Children under 10 years 4:00 
ae “e “e “e oe ae ce 4-30 
Gymnasium: Girls 7-8 years 3:30 II-1I2 years 4:30 
Friday - Boys 7-9 ‘“ 3:30 10-12 years 4:30 


Assembly Hall: Children’s chorus: boys and girls 4:30-5:30 
Saturday Gymnasium: Girl’s play and games, 1:30-3:00 
Girls’ Class, 3:00-4:00 
ii Boys’ 85 lb. team practice 1:30-2:30 
Boys’ team organization 2:30-3:30 Park gym. team 4:15- 
(5:30 
Assembly Hall: Grammar school social dancing class 2:00-3:00 
Club Room: Doll club: Children 2:00-3:00 
si ‘* Table games boys and girls 3:00-5:00 
Gymnasium: Interpretative dancing, 2:00-3:00 


Gymnasium: Girls, directed plays and games 1:30-6:00 
- Boys under 15 years 1:30-3:00 Over 15 years 3:30-4:30 
Boys’ matched games 4:00-6:00 
Assembly Hall: Pleasant hour, October and December: Mar. and 
(April 3:30 
Civic music concerts: January and February 3:30 


Sunday 


“ee 


oe e 


Regular Evening Activities 


Assembly Hall: Colonial class, folk dances (alternate Mondays) 8:30 
Monday als Dancing class sec. ‘‘A’’ (alternate Mondays)8 :30-10:30 
oe Civic music chorus 8:15-10-00 
Boy Scouts’ drill 7:30-8:30 
Gymnasium: Women beginners 7:30 Advanced 8:30 
" Boys: Employed 7:30 Business men 8:30 
" ** wrestling 8:00-10:00 


ee oe 





Assembly Hall: Hamilton Park Neighborhood Council (2nd Tues.)8:00 
“ses Gresham Treble Clef Club (1st and 3rd Tues.) 8:00 
Gymnasium: Women’s advanced class 7:30-8:30 and 8:30-9:30 
| Tuesday . Young men’s class 7:30-9:30 
yy Club Room: Ladies’ modern social dancing class 8:00-9:00 


Club Room: Adults’ social dancing class: 7:30-9:30 
Wednesday Gymnasium: Advanced girls 7:30-9:30 
“a Men’s matched games 7:30-10:00 


Club Room: Ladies’ modern dancing class 7:30-8:30 

Thursday Assembly Hall: Community dancing class (alternate Thursdays) 8:30 
Gymnasium: Women beginning 7:30-8:30 Advanced 8:30-9:30 
Club Room: High school modern social dancing class (alt. Thur.) 8:30 
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Club Room: Boy Scout meeting 7:30-9:30 
Friday Assembly Hall: Parent-Teacher Assn. (2nd Friday) 8:00-10:00 
Gymnasium: Advanced women’s class. Sect. “‘A” 7:30 Sect. “B”’ 
(8:30-9:30 


ee 


Young men’s class 7:30-9:30 
Club Room Young people’s dramatic club 8:00-10:00 


Club Room: Young people’s modern social dancing class 7:30-8:30 
Saturday Gymnasium: Matched games for men 7:30-10:00 
- Women’s advanced class 7:30-9:30 

This program does not include the regular meetings of private clubs, classes 
dances, parties, receptions, concerts, and recitals, that are held daily in the field- 
house. ‘The following facilities should also be added: ‘The library, a branch 
of the Chicago Public Library, open on week days from 1:00-9:00 p. m. and on 
Sundays from 1:00-6:00. The shower baths are open daily from 12:00 to 9:30 
p. m. 

All the employees of the parks of Chicago are ap- 
pointed upon civil service examinations provided 
according to a state law passed in 1911. Since 
the law went into effect in the parks of Chicago, 
not a single case of spoils politics or job jockeying has been charged 
against them. The best applicants are secured by the civil service 
method and the tenure of office is not conditioned upon anything 
but efficiency and attention to duties. 

The Board of Education has established a num- 
ber of school social centers and is preparing a 
more extensive program for the wider use of the 
school plant. All the activities that have grown 
up in recent years in the public schools are to be con- 
centrated into one department and supervised by a trained and 
experienced head. The children’s gardens, night schools, social 
centers and play yards, will be supervised and developed consistently 
and extensively. 

The Carter Harrison Technical school has developed a social 
center that in its service to its community typifies the work that is 
desired throughout the city. Here, is a community council com- 
posed of the best citizens of the neighborhood. The officers of the 
council and the committees appointed by the president diligently 
serve all the neighborhood interests. Civic programs are prompted, 
entertainments and concerts are secured, activities of a develop- 
mental character are provided with leaders, and the social life of 
the neighborhood is furnished with a place for its expression. 


Civil Service 


Public Schools 
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The Art Institute, located in Grant Park, is 2 
municipal museum as well as school, and is con- 
tributing to the recreation and pleasure of all 
the city. Built by private subscription, it is 
supported in part by the taxpayers of the South Park district, to 
the extent of over a hundred thousand dollars a year. Aside from 
the exhibits open to the public at the Institute, pictures are lent 
to agencies in the city and are exhibited in the various neighbor- 
hoods. A special department has recently been organized for the 
purpose of administering and developing this art extension work. 
The Art Institute has done more than minister to the visual 
art needs of the city; concerts are held at Fullerton Hall, in the 
Art Institute, at a nominal fee; a girls’ club is provided with head- 
quarters at the Institute and its membership is city wide in resi- 
dence and interests. 
All recreational facilities in Chicago with the 
exception of the boats at the park lagoons are 
Free Recreation sed by the public absolutely free of charge. This 
fact is significant in view of the controversy in 
certain cities over the question of fees for the uses 
of public facilities. Chicago has taken the position that recreation 
is educational and should be supported in the way educational in- 
stitutions are supported. The pauperization of the people has not 
resulted from free schools and free text-books and it will not result 
from free baths. There is no danger of pauperizing by giving any- 
one an opportunity to participate in developmental recreation. 
Pauperization comes from giving goods and materials for no ade- 
quate service. Public support of recreation has come to stay in 
Chicago and all fees will be carefully discussed before they are 
imposed by the governing bodies. 
Public Recreation in Chicago is being served by 
Parking Boards, the Board of Education, the 
Library Board, the Art Institute and the City. 
The money expended is larger than in any other 
city in America and it is significant that no criticism of the expendi- 
ture of money for recreation has ever been made upon the principle 
ef public support of such a function. It has been estimated that 
Chicago spends two dollars per capita each year for the mainte- 
nance of public recreation facilities. The funds invested in these 
recreational facilities run into the millions, and, of course, have in- 
creased in value to a very great amount since they were initiated. 


Art Institute 


In Conclusion 
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Chicago feels that its investment in playgrounds, beaches, 
parks, libraries, play leaders, is a constructive attack upon the mul- 
titude of social ills that afflict a congested population. Juvenile 
delinquency and crime, truancy, public commercial dance hall 
evils, bad gangs, industrial inefficiency, white slavery, are all rami- 
fications of the mis-use of the leisure time. 

The direct benefits come in a chance for a normal expression 
of fundamental instincts. Neighborhoods become more livable, the 
necessary conventions of society spread and become established, the 
cleanliness of people and places improves and the joy of play is 
given to thousands of children who otherwise would not have it; 
neighborliness is developed, music grows as a means of community 
expression, better music is appreciated and developed, and a civic 
consciousness is awakened by Chicago’s system of public recrea- 
tion. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RECREATIONAL SURVEY OF MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Prepared by a special committee of the Madison Board of Commerce, 
Clark W. Hetherington, Chairman. Price, fifty cents 

Another city, setting forth to see itself as others see it, Madison, Wis- 
consin, has conducted a recreation survey, learning, as have other cities before 
it, that facilities alone do not constitute adequate recreation for its population. 
This discovery is intensified in the case of Madison by its rare beauty of loca- 
tion—upon four lakes—and its park area of 269 acres, exclusive of many miles 
of beautified drives. The survey reports that by the creation of a Mendota 
lakeshore park and of a park in the eighth ward, a park could be brought within 
a half-mile radius of every resident. The survey urges, too, the parking of the 
Monona shoreline, the railroad tracks along which are now used as a promenade 
by hundreds of people, even in winter. 

From a questionnaire circulated among school children, interesting figures 
regarding a problem felt throughout the country were gathered. Concerning 
this, the survey says: 

“From the results of this questionnaire, this problem can be stated spe- 
cifically. Is there a proper adjustment between bodily activity and mental 

activity when twenty-three per cent of both the girls’ and 
A Specific boys’ attention to outside activities of a week is devoted to 
Problem the confining activities of reading, home studying, and at- 

tendance at movies and theatres, and when 22.7 per cent of 
the boys’ and only 12.7 per cent of the girls’ attention is devoted to active sports 
both indoors and outdoors? It must be remembered that this attention to read- 
ing, studying and amusements is in addition to the regular school work. Do 
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the children devote enough attention to physical activity to offset the inaction 
and stagnation of the schoolroom and these other inactive pursuits, and not 
only enough to offset them and prevent illness, but sufficient to build up robust 
constitutions, which should be the personal capital of every child with which 
to commence the business of life? 

“A more specific aspect of the same question comes out. Are the girls 
receiving their due quota of physical capital, when about one-half as many girls 

as boys speak of active pursuits? Again is it not a discour- 
Girls’ Outdoor aging indication that only one-third as many children speak 
Activities of outdoor activities in the fourth year high school as in the 

Perr ere 

“The decrease in the number of high school pupils engaging in active 

games and sports points out a very serious weakness in the whole social scheme. 

High school pupils are adolescents who are leaving the child 
The Needs of world to step into the adult world. Their natures are a mix- 
the Adolescent ture of the outgrown child interests and the dawning inter- 

ests of maturity. The pleasures and games of childhood 
pall on them; the activities of maturity have not been learned. Their interests 
are much more complex than those of the child, a more critical attitude has 
developed. In most cities adequate facilities have not been provided and skill- 
ful planning has not been done to engage and hold the interests of the adoles- 
cent. The adolescent, with his great potentialities of good and evil, when his 
life’s habits are being formed, should receive careful attention as to the dis- 
posal of his leisure time. 

“A very serious consideration that must occur to the observing is the 
conserving of the children’s eyesight. One of the great tragedies of old age is 

the failure of the eyesight. Just at that period of life when 
Eyesight and _ the mind has reached its maximum development, when eye- 
Recreation sight is the greatest asset to a man’s activities, the eyesight 

fails a very large proportion of people. The terrific strain 
that modern civilization puts on the eyesight makes its possession unimpaired 
absolutely essential. No one can doubt the folly of allowing children to obtain 
too much of their recreation in reading books, and medical opinion is unami- 
mous in declaring that frequent attendance at the movies is a severe strain on 
the eyes. One may safely conclude that too much time and energy is spent on 
activities which are a continual strain on the eyesight.” 

Regarding the relation of community conditions and conduct, Dr. William 
Healy says: 

“One of our most impressive findings in studying the causation of delin- 
quent careers has been in regard to the remarkable poverty of mental interests 
to be demonstrated among those who are showing tendencies toward a criminal 
cateer. The occupations and the thoughts and even the information which 
should be part and parcel of every young person’s life have very slight repre- 
sentation in most of these individuals. In other words, such children very largely 
are empty-handed. If I were going to emphasize one point, then, more than 
another which a community ought to take up in order to prevent the growth 
of unfortunate social tendencies, I should pick out the prevention of mental 
vacuity. The empty mind is the devil’s workshop first, last, and all the time.” 
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OLD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GAMES FOR SCHOOL AND 
PLAYGROUND 


By Florence Warren Brown and Neva L. Boyd. Published by Saul Brothers, 

626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. Price, seventy-five cents 

If you have never seen the old games you used to play in print, this col- 
lection will be almost startling in its effect, for all the good old games are here, 
and many not so old to American children with music, sounding a little differ- 
ent, for you probably used to sing them somewhat off key. Mrs. Brown has 
given the traditional English form and Miss Boyd has indicated other versions 
and added other games as they are played in England and America. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 
By William A. Stecher. Published by John Joseph McVey, Philadelhpa, Pa. 


Price, $1.50 net 

In this book the author does just what his title promises to do, gives in 
brief the underlying principles of physical training, followed by typical lessons 
presenting the essential physical training materials for each age group. The di- 
rections are clear and the book is abundantly illustrated. 


SURE POP AND THE SAFETY SCOUTS 


By Roy Rutherford Bailey. Published under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1915. Price, forty-two cents 
Causes of accidents and ways of preventing them put into lively story form, 

with ‘‘Colonel Sure Pop’’ always on hand to point the moral make up a book 

which might prove interesting reading for boys and girls, and at the same time, 
help in the ‘‘Safety First’’ campaign. 


OCCUPATION THERAPY. A MANUAL FOR NURSES 


By William Rush Dunton. Published by W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 

phia and London, 1915. Price, $1.50 net 

While this book is written especially with the needs and interests of the 
mentally deranged in view, the occupations described are of course adapted for 
the play hours of normal children and adults, and the hints given for string games, 
basketry, stamp collecting and many, many other activities are useful to play 
leaders for any group. More and more physicians and nurses are recognizing 
the tremendous therapeutic value of play and this book makes available in a very 
usable form the best ideas that have been worked out for the use of play in therapy. 


HANDBOOK OF ANTHROPOMETRIC STATISTICS AND CORREC- 
TIVE EXERCISES FOR DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Arranged by E. D. Gardner, A. B., Director. Published yearly by Fiske Unis 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 
This pamphlet contains ‘‘a graphic representation of anthropometric sta- 
tistics, corrective exercises for all parts of the body, rules and regulations of the 
department, and suggestions for hygienic living.”’ 


THE PIG BROTHER PLAY BOOK 


By Laura E. Richards. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1915. Price, 
fifty cents 
The author’s “favorite fables’ are put into form suitable for acting for 
children from six to eleven, useful probably only for home, playroom or school- 
room playing, not for production. It is a question whether the average pro- 
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gressive play leader or the children would need these fables dramatized, for the 
story told, they could make their own dramatizations. Then, too, being fables, 
the plays are perhaps rather more pointedly moral than is needful for steady 
diet. The Useful Coal, Oh, Dear! Hokey- Pokey are the more dramatic and would 
undoubtedly prove the most popular in use. 


A MANUAL OF STORIES 


By William Byron Forbush. Published by George W. Jacobs and Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, $1.50, net 
A rather remarkable piece of work has been done in this book in gathering 
together from many sources the most valuable and usable ideas upon stories and 
storytelling. While the reader may feel that parts are superficial and sketchy, 
lacking the finishing touch, there is a tremendous body of information in the 
book which makes it the sort one immediately desires to possesss and have in a 
handy place for reference. Particularly valuable are the lists of stories children 
like best to hear, provided by a number of America’s best-known storytellers. 
The Bottle Doll system of storytelling invented by Mary Lowe, is described 
at length. Mr. Forbush and his associates have apparently tried out the idea 
quite extensively, with growing enthusiasm. However much one may doubt 
the efficacy of moral ‘‘systems’’ to produce morality, here is certainly an idea 
which is worth while experimenting with even though in modified form. 
Among the lists in the valuable appendices are those of stories emphasizing 
phases of character such as ambition, appreciation, charity, chivalry, cleanli- 
ness; books of stories; stories to accompany picture study; stories correlated 
with school subjects. 


THE STEADFAST PRINCESS 


By Cornelia L. Meigs. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 

1916. Price, fifty cents 

No more creditable piece of work has been done by the Drama League of 
America than eliciting and getting published so exquisite a play for children and 
young people as this of Miss Meigs, the winner in the contest for the one hun- 
dred dollar prize offered for the best play by Kate Oglebay, chairman of the Junior 
Work Committee of the Drama League. It is to be hoped that many play 
centers will use the play, not only to the delight and benefit of their own players 
and audience, but also in co-operation with the Drama League and The Macmil- 
lan Company so prompt to make available this desirable material. 


HANDBOOK OF ATHLETIC GAMES 


By Jessie H. Bancroft and W. D. Pulvermacher. Published by the Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1916. Price, $1.50 

The announcement in the preface perhaps describes this book as briefly 
and accurately as could be desired: ‘‘This book is written for two classes of 
people; for those, first, who do not know the games represented, and who, as 
teachers, players, officials or spectators, want a clear working description; and 
second, for those who do know the games, but who need a ready reference, clearly 
classified, to rules and information for all parts of the play.”’ 

Such information is provided regarding baseball, basketball, field and ice 
hockey, football, golf, handball, lacrosse, tennis, polo, volley ball and regarding 
track and field athletics and rowing races. So clear are the descriptions that 
even the novice may comprehend and yet the system of classification and the 
glossaries make quick reference possible. Bibliographies are provided for those 
who wish more detailed information. This handbook has long been needed. 
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OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Stcel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 
patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 
and unclimbable. 


Write For Illustrated Catalogue 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


114 Cortland St. (/3th floor) New York 














Educators are divided on the subject of military training in the 
schools, but they are united for physical training. 

Proper supervision of the physical activities of school children is 
necessary to good health; this can be accomplished through 


THE PLAYGROUND BOOK 8y_HARRY SPERLING, B. S. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
Saves the labor and uncertainties of experimentation, for each activity 
has been proved by successful use. Here are Singing Games, Playground 
Athletics, Classroom Games, Folk Dances, Gymnastic Games, 
Special Articles. Fully illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, Price $1.80 net. 


Ready in June——The Second Folk Dance Book THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
By C. Ward Crampton, M. D. Price $1.50 net 381 Fourth Ave. New York 

















Chautauqua School of Physical Education 


One of 13 Summer Schools of Chautauqua Institution. 
JOSEPH E. RAYCROFT, M. D., Director. 
Normal course for teachers, supervisors, and coaches, covering theory and practice 
of gymnastics, dancing, games, playground and athletic activities. 
Three summer terms of six weeks each lead to graduation. Certificates issued to 
those who satisfactorily complete the work. 
Short courses in playground management, general gymnastics, medical gym- 
nastics, athletics, aquatics, may be taken separately. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 

The world famous Chautauqua assembly program, the unique Chautauqua 
community life, the climate and natural environment under which these have 
grown up are worthy of note. Ask for Program. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Box 113, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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~ INE of the best aids is a good line of Playground 
Equipment. We have it. 
Everything for the private and public playground— 
all new and up-to-the-minute. 
Boys and girls throughout the world use our 
products. 
All the standard apparatus and many new 
devices. 
Ask for our catalog. It is a good catalog and is 
free for the asking. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 
716 Fun-Ful Ave., Anderson, Ind., U.S. A. 
We design, execute and erect in any 
part of the United States, all forms 
of Stone, Marble and Bronze work 
appropriate for 
Parks and Playgrounds 
Including Tablets, Records, Sun Di Seats, Fountains, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited 
25-27 Sixth Ave. New York City 
. . s 
Training School for Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground a ee 
Pl al W k BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
aygroun orkers DEVELOPS THE BODY 
SUMMER SCHOOL Thefon des Tehis fe Perens 
i June 26—August 4, for teachers, 
social and playground workers, etc. 
Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 
Folk Dancing, Pageantry, Story- 
se. Cope FSF: eye" and the most 
Swedis rymnastics, ete. strong cessful 
faculty. Accredited.’ For Bulletin ee Es 
address Registrar, Box 63. be prod: © cate yong! here durability ba 
: ae pw, cll For dn ane enna dines, 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
616 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue hg » ba Use. 
Note—Fall term opens September 19 1818 Webster Ave. Chicage, lil. 
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Of Interest to Teachers and Educators 
SIXTY-FIVE SEVENT Y-THREE 


FOLK-DANCES FOLK-DANCES 
OF OF 

Paper $1.50 net; Cloth $2.50 net Paper $1.50 net; Cloth $2.50 net 

c 2: Be 2 & 
ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 

HE appreciation of folk-dancing in America, the general recognition 

of its value in the scheme of education, received its greatest impetus 

through the activity and teaching of Elizabeth Burchenal. Her 

latest contribution to the store of accessible folk-dances is comprised in the 


two volumes here announced. As collected, edited and described, they 
are authentic records of the native dances of Finland and Denmark. 


Descriptive list of dance music collections free upon request 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 
3 East 43d St. NEW YORK 











SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girland have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 


In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 


Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 
SINGLE STICK DRILL 


In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 

Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. CO. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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The Playground, Volume IX (1915-1916) 
Bound in Flexible, Flat-opening Binding 


This complete volume of The Playground, substantially 
bound, will give everyone interested in play practical sugges- 
tions for work. 


Each selected illustration graphically tells a complete story. 
One issue alone contains thirty-three appealing pictures. The 
various articles were published to give to each reader solutions 
for his own particular play problems. The articles were written 
by experienced, resourceful workers. 


125 highly interesting and authoritative articles, together 
with 71 exceptionally gripping pictures. 


Twelve Issues Complete in Flat-opening Binding, prepaid $2.50 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 








THE OUT DOOR PLAYERS 
A SUMMER SCHOOL for training in Plays, Pageants, Interpretive 


Dancing. Peterborough, New Hampshire. Send for circular. 


Address, MARIE WARE LAUGHTON 
418 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
After June |, Peterborough, N.H. 








WHEN looking for a thoroughly trained, experienced play- 
ground director jor play leader, write the Vocational 
Bureau of the New Haven Normal School of ‘Gymnastics, 
1466 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 











Kindergarten and Construction Material 
Raffia, Reed and Basketry Supplies 


Catalogs mailed on request. 


E. STEIGER & CO., 
P. O. Box 1905 NEW YORK 49 Murray St. 





International Recreation Congress 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 2-6, 1916 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Playground published monthly at New York, N. Y. for April 1, 


I916 
State of New York | 
County of Kings oo 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law. deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Playground and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the a- 
foresaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City; Managing Editor, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York City; 
Business Managers, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave., New York City 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City which is composed of about four thousand members, The 
following comprise the Board of Directors: 

Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grenville Clark, New York City; 
Everett Colby, Newark, N. J.; Dwight F. Davis, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry P. 
Davison, New York City; Mrs. E. P. Earle, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, West Orange, N. J.; Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; John H. 
Finley, Albany, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sac- 
ramento, Cal.; Luther H. Gulick, New York City; Mrs. Appleton R. Hillyer, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Howard Ives, Portland, Me.; William Kent, Kentfield, 
Cal.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York City; G. M. Landers, New Britain, Conn.; 
Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.;Sam A. Lewisohn, New York City; Edward E. Loomis, 
New York City; Harold F. McCormick, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. McCurdy, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. Gordon Osler, Toronto, Can- 
ada; James H. Perkins, New York City; John T. Pratt, New York City; Evelyn 
Sears, Boston, Mass.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Titsworth, Denver, 
Colo.; J C. Walsh, Montreal, Canada; R. D. Waugh, Winnipeg, Canada 

3. That the known mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities, are There are none. 

H. S. Braucher, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1916, 

(Seal) James S. Wright, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 
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SAY that there isn't a city in the 
Z| country that hasn’t more population 
already than it is decently caring for. 
Step by step the children have been driven 
from the frontier, the ranch, the farm, the 
home with a garden and a yard—from the 
country sides and villages of the old world, 
from the simpler amusements, the more ele- 
mental occupations of this life, largely in the 
open, to the flat and the tenement, to the 
three-room home on the alley, the back yard 
gone, the front yard cul away. The simpler 
modes of life are supplanted and usurped by 
the uncertain vicissitudes of the city streets. 
A prophet of old sang poetically about the 
cattle on a thousand hills belonging to the 
Lord. Three thousand children in a con- 
gested block may also belong to the Lord, 
but in their innocent quest for pleasure and 
joy, they have fallen into the hands of, and 
been exploited by the devil and his angels. 


SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY 
in The Child 
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